THE MONSTERS' BALL

hidden nothing from you. It's you whoVe never asked. I thought you
knew."

Jean-Noel uttered his first lewd phrase, his first male insult.

"How could I tell/' he said., "that you knew every cock in your
drawing-room by heart?"

And the blood flowed to his face at having dared say it, and he
waited for her to slap him.

A violet light shone in Ines's dark eyes.

"My dear child/' she said, "don't try to be stupidly insulting."

Her face had an odd expression of mock concern, almost of
pleasure,

"It's you I love, you know that, you enchanting young idiot," she
added.

She went close to him and held her mouth up to him.

But for Jean-Noel her mouth was now encumbered with too many
known presences.

He turned on his heel and went out without another word.

He went down the silent passage, through the hall with its aviary,
hearing laughter and voices, among them the breathless voice of the
dramatist, beyond the hangings. Jean-Noel closed the front door be-
hind him, making as little noise as possible.

Suddenly, on the stairs, he clutched the banisters. He felt a diffused,
incomprehensible, appalling agony. His love was hurting him, rather
as a man who has been amputated feels pain in the limb that has been
cut off.

IX

The streets were deserted. There were few taxis, and in each of them
two heads could be seen close together through the back window. Day
was about to break. Rag-pickers were already working through the
dustbins.

Jean-Noel had no idea where he was going. He was adrift in Paris
like a piece of flotsam in the river. He merely wandered on, uncon-
scious of his route.

Behind him was Ines's house; a dead house. In front of him, over
towards the Trocadero, was the house in the Rue de Liibeck in which
Madame de La Monnerie must by now be no more than a corpse.
There was no house at which he might knock and go in. The street-
lamps shone in the silence.

The pavement echoed his lonely footsteps. Jean-Noel felt as if he
were walking through a dead world. He was alone, and for all eternity.
He could no longer trust his senses.

He felt his arms and his forehead; but his nerves, frayed by emotion,
sorrow and lack of sleep, no longer responded. His flesh refused to yield
him a sensation of life. He no longer had a thorax, no longer a skeleton,
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